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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM EMMER- 
SON, THE CELEBRATED MA- 
FTHEMATICIAN. 


Tuts celebrated mathematician 
was born at Hurworth, in the county 
of Durham, in May, 1701. The pre- 
ceptor of his early years was his own 
father, of whom he learned writing 
and arithmetic, and probably the ru- 
diments of Latin; but his fondness 
for books while a boy by no means 
indicated those superior faculties 
which he afterwards exerted with so 
much energy. When his attachments 
to the amusements of childhood had 
subsided, which, according to his 
own report, was not till he had at- 
tained the age of twenty, he began 
to study mathematics with much di- 
ligence, under the direction of able 
masters at Newcastle and York. On 
his return to Hurworth, he wasagain 
benetitted by the knowledge of his 
father, who was a tolerable matlhe- 
matician, and without whose books 
and instructions, according to Em- 
merson’s observations, “ it is pro- 
bable his own genius would never 
have been unfolded.” 

Some degree of Emmerson’s cele- 
brity may, perhaps, be attributed to 
the contemptuous treatment which 
he received from Dr. Johnson, rector 
of Hurworth, and prebendary of | 
Durham, whose niece he had mar- 
ried. The doctor engayed to give 
5v0/, with his niece, who lived with 
him, as a marriage portion; but 
when reminded of the promise, he 
chose to forget that it had been 
made, and treated our young mathe- 
matician as a person beneath his 
notice. The pecuniary disappoint- 
ment Emerson (who had an inde- 
pendent spirit, and whose patrimony, 
though not large, was equal to all 
his wants,) would easily have sur- 
mounted, but the contemptuous 
treatment stung him to the very soul. 
He immediately went home, packed 
up his wife’s clothes, and sent them 
to the doctor, saying, that he would 
scorn to be beholden to such a fellow 
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for a single rag; and swearing at 
the same time that he would be re- 
venged, and prove himself the better 
man of the trro, His first publica- 
tion, however, did not meet with 
immediate encouragement; and most 
probably his other works would never 
have appeared, at least in the au- 
thor’s life-time,if Edward Montague, 
Esq. his great admirer and friend, 

had not procured him the patronage 
of Mr. John Nourse, bookseller and 
optician, who being himself skilled 
in the more abstruse sciences, could 
comprehend and reward the merit of 
another. He immediately engaged 
Mr. Emmerson to furnish a regular 
course of mathematics for the use of 
youthful students,and in the summer 
of 1763 he made a journey to London 
to settle and fulfil the agreement. 

His knowledge of classical learn- 
ing was not extensive, yet the mottos 
to some of his volumes evince that 
he sometimes dipped into ancient 
authors. At one time, also, he con- 
ceived an intention of translating 
the Jesuit’s Comment on the Princi- 
pia of SirIsaacNewton, for whom his 
devotion was so uncon:monly strong, 
that every oppugner of his philoso- 
phy was treated by Emmerson, as 
dull, blind, bigotted, prejudiced, or 
mad. The fire and impetuosity of 
his temper would, on these occa- 
sions, betray’ him into language of 
far distant analogy to the strictness 
of mathematical demonstration. 

Mr. Emmerson was in person 
something below the common size, 
but firm, compact, well made, very 
active, and strong. He had a good, 
open,expressive countenance, with a 
ruddy complexion, a keen and pene- 
trating eyc,and an ardour and eager- 
ness of look that was very demon- 
strative of the texture of his mind. 
His dress was grotesque frequentl 
—sometimes mean and shabby. k 
very few hats served through the 
whole course of his life; and when 
he purchased one (or indeed any 
other article of dress), it was per- 
fectly indiffercnt to him whether the 
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a02 Memoirs of Wi 
form and fashion of it were of the 
day or half a century before. One 
of these hats, of immense superficies, 
had, by length of time, lost its elas- 
ticity, and its brim began to droop 
in such a manner as to prevent his 
being able to view the objects befor: 
him in a direct line. This was not to 
be endared by an optician ; he there- 
fore took a pair of shears, and cut 
it off close to the body of the hat, 
leaving a little to the front, which he 


dexterously rounded into the resem- | 


blance of the nib of ajockey’s cap. 
His wigs were made of brownor of a 
dirty Naxen-coloured hair, which at 
first appeared bushy and tortuous 


behind, but which grew pendulous | 


through age, till at length it became 
quite straight, having probably never 
undergone the operation of the comb; 
and either through the original mal- 
conformation of the wig, or from a 
custom he had of frequently thrust- 
ing his hand beneath it, the back of 
his head and wig seldom came into 
very close contact. His coat, or 
more properly jacket, or waistcoat, 
with sleeves init, which he commonly 
wore without any other waistcoat, 
was of a drab colour ; his linen was 
more calculated for warmth and du- 


ration than for show, being spun | 


and bleached by his wite, and woven 
at Hurworth. In cold weather he 
had a custom of wearing his shirt 
with the wrong side before, and but- 
toned behind the neck ; yet this was 
not an affectation of singularity (for 
Emmerson had no affectation, though 
his customs and wanners were sin- 
gular), lie hada reason for it: he 
seldom buttoned more than two or 
three buttons ofhis waistcoat, leaving 
the restopen; in wind, rain, or snow, 
therefore, he must have found the 
aperture at the breast inconvenient, 
if his shirt had been put on in the 
usual manner. When he grew aged, 
in cold weather he used to wear 
what he called shin-covers; these 
were pieces of old sacking tied with 
strings above the knee, and depend- 
ing down to the shoe, in order to 
preserve his legs from being scorched 
when he sat too near the fire. 

This singularity of dress and 
figure, tenather with his character for 
profound learning, and knowledge 
more than human, dccasioned the il- 
literate and ignorant to consider him 










































/liam Emmerson. 


as a cunning man, or necromancer, 
) and various storics have been related 
of his skill in the black art. His diet 
was as simple and plain as his dress, 
and his meals gave little interruption 
either to his studies, employments, 
or amusements. He catered for him- 
self, and pretty constantly went to 
Darlington to make his own mar. 
kets; yet, when he liad provided alt 
the neeessary articles, he not unfre- 
quently neglected to return for a day 
or two, seating himself contentedly 
in some public house, where he could 
procure good ale and company, and 
passing the hours in various topics 
of conversation. ‘ The last time he 
made an excursion to Darlington 
| with his wallet, he made a figure 
truly conspicuous: for this, perhaps 
the only time he ever rode thither, 
he was mounted on a quadruped, 
whose intrinsic value, independent 
of the skin, might be fairly estimated 
at half a crown. Being preceded 
aml led by a boy hired for that pur- 
pose, he paced in solemn state, at 
the rate of a mile and half an hour, 
till in due time he arrived at Dar- 
lington, and was conducted in the 
same state, to the great entertain- 
| ment of the spectators, through the 
streets to the inn, where he wished 
to refresh himself and his beast. 
What idea Emmerson himself enter- 
tained of the velocity with which his 
animal could move appears from 
this, that when a neighbour asked 
him towards the evening if he was 
going home—* D—n thee,’ said he, 
‘what dost thou want with my going 
| home !'—* Only,’ replied the man, 
|* because I should be glad of your 
| company.’—* Thou fool, thou!’ re- 
joined the other, ‘ thou’lt be home 
| long enough before me, man: thou 
| walkest,and I ride.’ His style of con- 
| versation was generally abrupt and 
blunt,abounding in similar expletives 
| to the above, and often vulgar and 
ungrammatical. This occasioned a 
supposition that his prefaces were 
not written by himself, an opinion 
that was oue day mentioned to him, 
and the disparity of his conversation 
and writing pointed out as the rea- 
son of it. After a momentary pause, 
he exclaimed, with some indignation, 
* A pack of fools! who could write 
|my prefaces but myself?’ Indeed, 
!when weighed with the vigour and 
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Memoir of William Emmerson.—Christmas-Day. 
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DOS 


their Missal or Mass Book, About 
the year 500, the observation of this 
day became general in the Catholic 
church, 

“There is one portion of the winter 
(observes an amiable writer) when 
the fire-side, from the customary 
convivialities of the period, becomes 
peculiarly attractive. [ allude to the 
season of Christmas—a_ festival 
which, from the vivid recollection of 
the manner of its celebration in the 
North about forty years ago, has 
been indissolubly associated in my 
wind with all the delightful reminis- 
cences of early Jife—blending the 
rainhow visions of youth and unal- 
layed hope, with those religious feel- 
ings and innocent reereations,which 
give to the close of the year so halr 
lowed, and, at the same time, soex- 
hilarating an aspect. 

‘* With what a soothing melan- 
choly, as the blast sweeps across 


! my shutters, and whistles round my 


room, do I often sit by the Tire-side 
on the dark nights of December,and 
call to mind the festive pleasures of 
a northern Christmas eve : 

The happy night, 

That to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down, 
when, after having surrounded the 
yule-clog, as it lay in ponderous ma- 
jesty on the kitehen-floor, and each 
had sung bis yule-song, standing on 
its centre, we consigned it to the 

flames that 

Went roaring up the chimneys wide, 
and, tripping across the hall, sprang 
with joyous faces into the parlour, 
where the tale, the dance, and the 


| game, the minced-pie,.and the spiced 


cer, energy of his mind, they bear every 
ated mark of legitimacy: they could have 
diet had no other father. 
ress, Mr. Ewmerson often tried in | 
tion practice the effect of his mathemati- | 
nts, cal speculations, by constructing a | 
lim varicty of instruments, mathemati- | 
t to cal, mechanical, and musical, on a | 
nar. small scale. He made a spinning. | 
! alt wheel for his wife, which is repre- | 
fre- sented by a drawing in his book of | 
day mechanics. He was well skilled in | 
“ly the science of music, the theory of | 
pu led sounds, and the various scales, both 
and ancient and modern. He had two 
ics first strings to his violin, which he 
he said made the Ii more melodious 
ton when they were drawn up to a per- 
ure fect unison. His virgival he had cut 
ps and twisted into various shapes in 
er, the keys, by adding some occasional | 
od, half-tones, to regulate the present 
nt scales, and to rectify some fraction 
ed or discord that will always remain in 
ed the tuning. This he never could get 
Ir- regulated to his mind, and gencrally 
at concluded in a passion, by saying, 
ir, * It is a damned instrument, and a 
re foolish thing to be vexed with.’ 
he During the greatest part of his life 
n- his health had been strong and unin- 
1€ terrupted, but as he advanced into 
vd the vale of years internal complaints 
t. allowed him but little intermission 
f- from pain, and at length deprived 
ig him of breath, on the 21st of March, 
n 1782, in his 8ist year. He was bu- 
d ried in the churchyard of Hurworth. 
3 About a twelvemonth before his de- 
. cease he was prevailed on, after 
r much importunity, to sit for his por- 
‘ trait, which was taken by Mr. Sykes, 
r for his friend, Dr. Cloudesley, of Dar- 
. lington. 
CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
‘from Time's Telescope.) 

Tur feast of our Saviour’s nati- 


vity was undoubtedly celebrated in 
the carly ages of Christianity; for 
we are told that, under the persecu- 
tion of Maximinus, that emperor 
burnt a church at Nicomedia, which 


was filled with Christians assembled | 


to keep this festival. St. Gregory 
terms it the “ festival of festivals,” 


and St. Chrysostom, the “ chief of | 


all festivals.” Itis named Christmas- 


day, from the Latin Christi Missa, 
the Mass of Christ, and thence the 


Roman Catholic Liturgy is termed 








| 
| 
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bowl, rendered daubly sweet by the 
approving smiles of our delighted 
parents, completed our satisfaction. 

“Ttis incombination with imagery 
such as this, which, in the morning 
of life, spread as it were a fairy 
mantle over the severest rigaurs of 
the season, that winter, indepen- 
dent of the attractions arising from 
its awful and sublime scenery, ever 
after charms. Well may those,who 
are still wise cnough to cherish the 
feelings of those enviable hours, and 
Jove to sce them remembered in the 
sparkling eyes and joyous gambols 
of their own children, deprecate, 


with our Poct Laureat, the misrepre- 
sentation of the season as cheeriess 
and severe : 
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They should bave drawn thee by the high-heap’d 
hearth, 

Old Winter ! seated in thy great arm chair, 
Watching the children ut theie Christmas mirth; 

Or circled by them, as their lips declare 
Some merry jest, or taleof murder dire, 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night . 
Pausing at times to move the languid fire, 

Or taste the old October, brown and bright.” 

In the very attractive novel of 
** The Abbot” we have the following 
admirable pictare of an old custom, 
at one time common in England 
about Christmas time, and called 
the election of an Abbot of Un- 
reason. “ The crowd was composed 
of men, women, and children, judi- 
crously disguised in various habits, 
and presenting groups cqually di- 
versified and ludicrous. Here one 





fellow with a horse’s head painted | 


before him, and a tail behind, and 
the whole covered with a foot-cloth, 
which was supposed to hide the body 
of the annimal, ambled, caracoled, 
pranced,and plunged, as he perform- 
ed the celebrated part of the hob- 
bie-horse, so often alladed to in our 
ancient drama; 
Hlourishes on the stage in the battle 
that concludes Bayes’s tragedy. 
To rival the address and agility dis- 
played by this character, another 
personage advanced iu the more for- 
midable character of a huge dragon, 
with gilded wings, open jaws, and a 
scarlet tongue, cloven at the end, 


and which still | 





Christmas- Day. 


less marked description. Men were 
disguised as women, and women as 
men, children wore the dress of aged 
people, and tottered with crutch- 
Sticks in their hands, furred gowns 
on their little backs, and caps on 
their round heads, while grandsires 
assumed the infantine tone as well 
as the dress of children. Besides 
these, many had their faces painted, 
and wore their shirts over the rest 
of their dress; white coloured peste- 
board and ribands furnished out de- 
corations for others. Those who 
wanted all tose properties, blacked 
their faces and turned their jackets 
inside out ; and thus the transmuta- 
tion of the whole assembly into a set 
of grotesque mummers was at once 
completed.” 

Christmas as it was, two hundred 
years ago, is faithfully depicted in 
the following merry carol by 
* George Wither ;” in which it will 
be seen, the same complaints pre- 
vailed then, as of Jate, in regard to 
the decay of hospitality, the hard- 


| ship of the times, and the extrava- 


| gances practised inthe upper classes 


which made various efforts to over- | 


take and devour a lad, dressed as 
the lovely Sabswa, daughter of the 
king of Egypt, who fled before him ; 
while a martial Saint George, gro- 
tesquely armed with a goblet for a 
helmet, and a spit for a lance, ever 
and anon interfered, and compelled 
the monster to relinquish his prey. 
A bear, a wolf, and one or two other 
wild animals, played thcir parts with 
the discretion of Snug the joiner—for 
the decided preference which |they 
gave to the use of their hind legs, 
was sufficient, without any formal 
anpunciation, to assure the most 
timorous spectators that they had to 
do with habitual bipeds. There was 
a group of vutlaws, with Robin 
Hood and Little John at their head, 
the best representation exhibited at 
the time—and no great wonder, 
since most of the actors were, by 
profession, the banished men and 
thieves whom they represented. 


(ther masquerades there werc of a | 


of life— 


So now is come our joyfulst feast 5 

Let every man be jolly ; 
Each reom with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Thongh some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let usall be merry. 


Now all our neighbours’ chimnies smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with baked meat choke, 

And all their spits are tarning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye ; 
And if tor cold it hap fo die, 
We'll bury't in a Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry. 


Now every lad is wond’rous trim, 
And no man minds his labour, 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor ; 
Young men and maids, and girls 
boys, 
Give life to one another's joys; 
And you anon shall by thew noise 
Perceive that they are merry. 


and 


Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of music soundeth ; 
And dogs thence with whole shoulders 


run, 
So all things there aboundeth. 
The country folks, themselves advance, 
With crowdy-muttons out of France ; 
And Jack shall pipe and Jyll shall dance 
Aud all the towns be merry. 








ce 








Ned Squash hath fetcht his bands from 
pawn, 

And all his best apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
With dropping of the barrel. 

And those that hardly all the year 

Had bread to eat, or rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry. 


Now poor men to the justices 
With capons make their errants ; 
And if they hap to fai] of these, 
They plague them with their warrants: 
But now they teed them with good 
cheer, 
And what they want, they take in beer, 
For Christmas comes butonce a year, 
And then they shall be merry. 


Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone ; 
Some landlords spend their money worse, 
On lust and pride at London. 
There the roysters they do play, 
Drab and dice their lauds away, 
Which may be our’s another day, 
And therefore let’s be merry. 


The client now his suit forbears, 

The prisoner's heart is eased ; 
The debtor drinks away his cares, 

And for the time is pleased. 
Though others’ purses be more fat, 
Why should we pine, or grieve at that? 
Hang sorrow ! care will killa cat, 

And therefore let’s be merry. 


Hark! now the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling ; 
Anon you'll see them in the hall, 
For nuts and apples scrambling. 
Hark ! how the roots with langhter sound, 
Anon they'd think the house goes round, 
For they the cellar’s depth have found, 
And there they will be mexry. 


The wenches with their wassel bowls 
About the streets are singing 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild mare in it bringing. 

Our kitchen boy hath broke his box ; 

And to the dealing of the ox, 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry. 


Now kings and queens poor sheepcotes 
have, 

And mute with every body ; 

The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play the noddy. 

Some youths will now a mumming go, 

dome others play at Rowland bo, 

And twenty other game boys mo’, 
Because they will be merry. 


Then, wheretore, in these me rry daies, 
Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No, let us sing some roundelayes, 
To make our mirth the fuller, 

And, while thus inspired we sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 

Woods and hills, and every thing, 
Bear wituess we are merry. 


Christmas-Day.— The Horkey. 
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The Venetians, on Christmas eve, 
eat a kind of pottage, called tarta de 


| lasagne, composed of oil, onions, 
| paste, parsley, pine nuts, raisins, 


currants, and candied orange-peel. 


THE HORKEY. 
(Concluded from Page 488.) 


A GRACEFUL pause ensued, during 
which the swains obediently follow- 
ed my lord’s directions, and drank 
half their beer. They then pro- 
ceeded through another stanza of 
good wishes and grateful acknow- 
|ledgments, their mistress smiling 

most cordially upon them all the 

time, and then again paused, and 
made a finish of their draught. The 
next vocal performance was a solo 
| by the village butcher, who gave us 
in no bad style Dibdia’s excellent 
| song— 
| ** Whep clouds obscure the labouring moan,’’ 
| and as he quivered out the burthen 
of it— 
) “ Lashed to the helm, when. seas ov’rwhelm, 
j I think on thee, my love,” 

I could wot refrain from lifting my 
glass to my lips in silent tribute to 
the memory of a man whose muse, 
prolific as she was chaste, has given 
fifteen hundred songs peculiarly to 
the wooden walls and thatched roofs 
of his native country; nor, among 
them all, can one be found to raise 
a blush on the check of modesty, or 
one be read without exciting some 
patriotic, virtuous, or tender feeling. 
The butcher's song of course desery- 
ed a full cup; aud immediately af- 
terwards an undeniable reason for 
another was set forth in full chorus : 


* Here’s a health to the man of the house, 
The best good man in the land; 

And he that dares this toast deny, 

Betore his face | here defy, 

So take the glass in your hand.” 


A slight shade of sorrow spread it- 
self over the countenance of the wi- 
dowed mistress of the house, at the 
remembrance of her husband, which 
this tribute awakened. She would 
not, however, let it damp the cheer- 
fulness of the scene, but smiled af- 
fectionately onher son-in-law, who 
succeeded to the compliment, and 
who seemed every way deserving 
both of his comilortable establish- 
ment aud his pretty wife. 
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And now was the advice of Ham- 
fet, “ suit the action to the word, 
and the word to the action,’ most 
admirably set forth in the next 
verse :— 

“Cock your binnacle upto your chin, 
Open your shoulders, and let it rua in ; 
The more you drink the fuller your skin, 
Which nobody can deny.” 

During the time my lord was singing 
this verse to each of the party sepa- 
rately, which he did with as much 
inflexibility of muscle and monotony 
of tone as if he bad been administer- 
ing Custom-house oaths, he filled a 
brimming born to him whom he was 
addressing, from a cann which he 
carried round the room with him, 
and custom required that this horn 
should be drunk off in the time that 
the verse was singing, or the remains 
of it thrown sans ceremonie in the 
face of the tardy one who might be 
behind-hand. A bushel-basket of 
nuts was now placed in the middle 
of the room—the bumper toasts be- 
gan togo merrily round—nuts and 
jokes were cracked in almost equal 
numbers—and the vocal performers 
congregating into one corner, and fol- 
lowing their own taste in the selec- 
tion of their songs, poured forth a 
variety of strains, which, though not 
exactly such as would 





quite set free 
The bralf regained Eurydice,’’ 
had, I dare say, often produced an 
effect more consonant to the wishes 
of the singers, in taking the * pri- 
son’d soul” of some favourite village 
maid a willing captive, listening to 
them. One of these songs treated of 
a certain Squire Marvell, 
“ The pearl of this land and the pride of SLil. 
dare,” 
but in what his particular excellence 
consisted I am not able to determine, 
as the performers, after singing all 
the same part, about forty stanzas, 
repeating any one that particularly 
struck their fancy twice over, asa 
proof of their admiration, came to a 
halt, their leader declaring that he 
had clean for gotten the other half, and 
we were torced to content ourselves 
with a song from the shepherd — 
** Who chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse,’’ 
and gave us an affecting ditty con- 
cerning two unfortunate  /ovyers, 
which he got through without taking 








| 
| 
| 





The Horkey. 


his pipe out of his mouth, and was 
warmly joined, at the conclusion, by 
the woodman, who, with wonderful 
energy of tone and gesticulation, 
struck in with 


“Then hard hearted parents, for your ows 
sal.es, 
Mind and break not the bargains as yoar chil. 
dren makes 
This woodman, from the ease with 
which his spirits were excited, and 
the redundancy of action and tor- 
rent of words in which they display- 
ed themselves, was reckoned only 
half-witted by his companions; but 
as I looked upon his wildly ani- 
mated countenance, the zeal that 
lighted it up when a more than 
usually exhilarating toast was pro- 
posed, and the even gracefal atti- 
tudes into which he threw himself, 
as he waved his cup above his head, 
previous to draining it off, or sawed 
the air with his hand, in unison with 
the sentiments or melody of the 
songs, I could not help reflecting 
upon the different opinions which 
are entertained on the very same 
subject by different persons. Had 
this man been in some fashionable 
circles his extravaganzas would 
have been laid to the account of ge- 
nius—caught at, admired, and imi- 
tated, as delightful energy, and ex- 
quisite originality—in short, he 
would have been acharacter; whilst 
among his village associates, all 
this waste of animal spirits, or in- 
tensity of existence, (for every thing 
is intense now-a-days) only procured 
him: the advantage of being deemed 
any thing but a conjurer. He was 
however merely one figure that stood 
a little more forward than the rest; for 
all was so far true to nature as to 
pourtray most faithfully the pecu- 
liarities of their respective employ- 
ments and habits. Hogarth himself 
could not indeed have desired a 
more fruitful field of contemplation 
for his varying pencil. In one cor- 
ner,as I have already said, were 
the musicians with their heads erect, 
and their eyes half closed, that their 
attention might not be interrupted 
by the sightof what was going on— 
some with distended jaws, others 
with their lips ingeniously compress- 
ed at one corner so as to retain pos- 
session of their pipes; in another 
corner, a rival band presented itself 
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ja the farmers, who occasionally fa- 
youred us with specimens of supe- 
rior refinement, in songs culled from 
the “ Lady’s Magazine” and the 
*“« Songster’s Delight,” whercin Bac- 
chus and Venus, and all the long- 
neglected deities, once more put in 
their claims to notice. On the other 
side sat the females of the fatily, 
who skilfully chose that time to 
hand about refreshments, when, had 
they not been so employed, their mo- 
desty might bave been put some- 
what to the blush by the amatory 
complexion of certain of the songs, 
the sentiments of which Moore him- 
self, the Anacreon of our age, has 
doue little more than dress out with 
that sort of classical elegance which 
has procured them so universal an 
admission to the piano-fortes and 
harp-stands of our young ladies; 
though in their native Doric simplici- 
ty they certainly would not have been 
choscn by them, any more than they 
were by the village matrons, whose 
smiles and unaffected good humour 
gave additional relish to the cates 
and viands they kept distributing 
amoung us. But it was not the outer 
cirele alune that furnished us with 
a display of broad humour and irre- 
sistible mirth ; our own tayle pre- 
sented at least as many heads ad- 
mirably contrasted to each other, 
and turned in every variety of pro- 
file and full face, and marked with 
as much comic originality of ex- 
pression. To one young man na- 
ture had been somewhat cross- 
grained in features and figure, but 
had made him amends by giving him 
a fine taste in music and a very to- 
lerable voice ; and whilst he was ex- 
erting it for the good of the company, 
Iwas entertained to see his next 
neighbour, who was still worse fa- 
voured than himself, peering up into 
his face, and endeavouring to attract 
the notice of the company to that 
ugliness in the visage of another, 
which was exhibited to far greater 
perfection in his own. ‘To this sort 
of caricature, however humorous, 
the countenance of the young artist, 
fraught as it was with intelligence 
and good feeling, exhibited a very 
interesting contrast. He was ab- 
serbed in the scene before him, and 
scarcely ever took his glass from his 
eye, for he was so short-sighted as 
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to use ene in addition to his specta- 
cles; and the very thing which in ano- 
ther might have appeared like affec- 
tation, only proved in him how little 
he was thinking of himself. “ [ 
perceive, Sir,” said I, *“* you are 
quite satisfied with your evening’s 
entertainment. It would make an ex- 
cellent subject fora picture.”—* Oh, 
Sir,” he exclaimed, “ no painting 
could fix it, no acting could imitate 
it. Liston himself could not throw 
the vacant wender into his face 
which that fellow exhibits so exqui- 
sitely whilst he is listening to the 
song. Could Mathews screw ap his 
mouth like the young man who is 
watching my lord pouring out the 
beer? And observe the exulting 
glance which the woodman casts 
towards his cup, now that it is filled 
again: could Emery shew any thing 
to equal it? No, Sir;—I never was so 
entertained before, for I never be- 
fore saw so genuine a scene.” 

We we were now treated with 

“ The fox he loves the low ground, 
The hare he loves the hill, 

My Lord he loves his Leady, 

And Jock he loves his Gill. 

Gill boys Gill, till boys fill, 

My Lord he loves his Leady, 

Aad Jock he loves his Gill,” 

I need scarcely say that such an 
inviting chorus called loudly for a 
full horn; and song after song,and 
bumper after bumper, succeeded till 
midnight, when, according ta ancient 
custoin, just as the clock gave a 
warning for twelve, my lord arose, 
and taking a couple of plates, went 
round among the guests to solicit 
largess, which at such a time it may 
be imagined was bestowed with no 
sparing hand. This sum was des- 
tined fora second treat among the 
labourers themselves, with their 
wives and children; and as soonas 
the whole was collected, my lord rush- 
ed out ofthe room, with all the rustics 
at his heels, and all the guests fol- 
lowing him, into the farm-yard at the 
front of thé house, where the barvest- 
moon was shining in full splendour, 
without a single cloud to cast a sha- 
dow over her 

* Round unwringsled face.” 
There, ascending the wall, he and his 
followers literally shouted with all 
their might laryess! largess! largess ! 
to the echoes, till they all wakened 
and answered them; and sooth to 
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say, if any passers by were within a 
mile of the house, they must have 
heard, with some astonishment, 
sounds so loud, so continuous, sv 
discordant, as to 
Startle the dull ear of night.” 

and yet so divested of any thing but 
jey and exultation. The company 
around all caught the feeling, many 
joined in the lengthened reverberat- 
ing shouts, many more added peals 
of laughter to the stock of noise, the 
dog barked and flew about, and 
*“* bay’d the moon,” and, at last, 
my lord himself was seized by one of 
the stoutest of his train, and carried 
round the yard, and back to the house, 
in triumph on his shoulders, with all 
the rest after him, like a pack of 
hounds in full cry; and like good 
staunch dogs too, they all returned 
to the sport, with as much eagerness 
as when they first set out. 

For my part [ thought it best to be 
** merry and wise,” and therefore be- 
gan to meditate a retreat, in which I 
was seconded by the artist, whom 
the cloudless sky and radiant moon 
had inspiréd with an earnest looking 
for fresh air and a tranquil walk 
home. 

My. friend, perceiving my inten- 
tion, caught me by one arm and the 
artist by another, and pointing to the 
window, where the moon-beaims were 
playing among the honeysuckles, he 
raised his voice, and addressed us 
in the language of Burns, that very 
soul of song and merry making— 


* It is the moon ! I ken her horn, 
That’s brinklin in the left sae hie, 
She shines sae bright to wyle us bame, 


' 


But by my sooth she'll wait a wee ! 
Wha first shall rise to gang awa 

A cuckold coward loon ts he, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’ 

Ile is the King amung us three.” 

* Ay, you may make this moun wait 
if you please,” said I, “ and you may 
be king if you please, but you will 
not object to my going before you, to 
clear the roads for your wile.” Yes 
I shall,” said he,‘ and so will she 
too, and every body else. You must 
stay and see the ftinish.”—* But 
what do you call the finish?” Tinquir- 
ed. “ Now tell me honestly, when 
will these good fellows think they 
have got enough!” Why as to that 
they will soon be past giving an opi- 
nion, and we certainly shall not 
think of giving one for them till four 
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, or five o'clock ; they will then per- 
| haps take a nap, but it must bea 
Short one, for they all come again to 
breakfast at nine, and then at twelve 
| they have a parting cup, by way of 
a settler.”—** And that settles 
| with me,” said J, ** that this shall be 
|my parting glass.” Accordingly 
| taking the advantage of the ladies’ 
| retiring to equip themselves for the 
| ride home, I stole away with the 
| artist. We soon lost the fumes of 
| tobacco, ale, and punch, inthe sweets 
of a mild southern breeze, and found 
| abundant matter for conversation, in 
eulogizing the hospitality aud unaf- 
fected goed-humour of the family we 
| bad left, and recalling the drolleries 
|we had witnessed; whilst I more 
especially rejoiced to find that old 
| English manners were not yet en- 
tirely banished from out the land, and 
delighted myself with thinking, that 
however I might be disgusted with 
heartless profusion in London, and 
vulgar affectation in the country, I 
could at least console myself for it 
all, once a year, by secing genuine 
enjoyment, and native simplicity, 
added to propriety of manners, and 
the exercies of the best feelings of 
the heart, ata SurroLtk Horkey. 





EGYPTIAN MANNERS. 


As an Appendix to Mr. Belzoni’s 
great work, of which we intend to 
| give a few extracts, he has subjoined 

an exceedingly interesting sketch 
| by hislady, modestly entitled ‘ Mrs. 
| Belzoni’s trifling account.” Perhaps 
| some of our readers may not be dis- 
pleased to see this unexpected and 
minute display of Egyptian manners. 

“* Having heard so mach of Turks 
and Arabs, I took the opportunity, 
| while in Egypt, to observe the man- 
ners of the women in that country. 
| During my stay in Soubra, I had 
| many occasions to remark them; 
but asit was my lot to ascend the 
| Nile, I contrived to see the various 
} modes of living among those half 
wild people. The first place we 
| staid at for any length of time was 
| Old Thebes ; but I shall pass this 
as I mean to speak of it hereafter. 

“On our arrival at Assouan, I 
went to visit the women of the Aga 
of that place. [ was metat the door 
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by himself, his wife, his sister, her , 
husband, two young children, three | 
old women, uglier than Macbeth’s } 
witches, and an old negro slave. I 
entered into a small yard, andadeal 
chair was brought me. The Aga 
then went out, and the women then | 
stood round me, while the husband | 
of the Aga’s sister made coffee, and 
prepared a pipe, which he presented | 
me, not allowing the women to touch 
it. He durst not trust them with 
any thing, as he knew of their mon- 
keyish tricks when he turned his 
back. He seemed to pride himself | 
much on his great knowledge of the 
world, by correcting the rough cu- 
riosity of the women when they at- 
tempted to examine my dress too 
rudely. 

“IT made a sign I wished them to 
sit dowa, and in particular that his 
wife should take collec withme; but 
he treated them very harshly, made 
me understand that coffee would be 
too good for them, and said water 
was good enough—at the same time | 
he held the coflfee-pot, pressing me 
to drink more: on my refusing, he 
locked it up in asmall room, that 
the women might not drink it. By 
this time I had been so much among | 
the women in Egypt, and compelled 
to smoke, that I could easily ~me} 

' 
| 


ee —™ 


my half pipe. After having smoked 

for some time, I laid it down; one 

of the women took it up, and began | 
to smoke: on seeing such a horrid | 
profanation, the man took it from 
her with violence, and was going to 
beat her, which I naturally prevent- 
ed; he filled it again, and offered it 
to me-—but as I did not wish to smoke 
any more, he went and carefully | 
Jocked it up, making me understand 

when I wanted it, it was at my ser- 

vice. 

‘I must confess I felt-hurt to see 
the distinction made, but afterwards 
I saw the necessity of so doing. I 
could not help reflecting on the in- 
consistency [ often met with from 
these men: they treat women with 
the greatest contempt, and yet they 
always behaved to me not only with 
respect, but even with humility—so 
that their roughness seems not direct- 
ed towards women in general; and 
I have often heard them remark to 





me, that if they treated these women | 
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as I was treated, they would become 
quite unraly. 

* A short time after the Aga came 
in, and enquiring if they had served 
me with coffee and a pipe, he went 
to his treasury and brought out some 
dirty bruised grapes, as agreat treat, 
which he presented me, the poor 
women looking with wistful eyes to- 
wards the basket: in the impulse of 
the moment I took it and offered 
them to his wife, and then to the 
rest, who all refused; and though 
they did not dare to take any them- 
selves, yet they pressed me to eat 
them. I began at last, one by one, 
trying to wipe them in an handker- 
chief without their pereciving it; 
but I was mistaken, for their eyes 
were fixed upon me very clossly—an 
old woman saw what I was doing, 
and ran and fetched mca bardock of 
water. I did not ask for water at 
first, as not knowing the customs of 
these people, I was afraid to do any 
thing to offend them. 

“ [now gave my little present of 
beads and a looking-glass, which 
contained a drawer: the beads pleas- 
ed them, and the glass, made to 
stand by itself, was to them a matter 
of astonishment. To describe the 
tricks the women played witb it, 
tearing it from each other, and set- 
ting it in any way but the right, 
would be thought a carricature. I 
at first attempted to shew them the 
right way to use it, but there is no 
other method with those women than 
letting them have their own way; 
and I believe it is pretty well so in 
more civilized countries, or I am 
much mistaken. When the wife 
perceived they had got the glass out 
of its frame, she put it into a little 
room, and locked it up with the 
beads; they then began the exami- 
nation of my dress, as the man was 
not there, which I had reason to be 
sorry enough for. I was then in 
European clothes. 

‘** The first thing was my hat and 
hair, and neckerchief of black silk, 
which they coveted much; next the 
buttons of my coat: nothing could 
persuade them but money was hidin 
them. I opened one,to convince them 
of the contrary: this seemingly did 
not satisfy them, for jadging by their 
own tricks, thes thought it was one 
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10 Lyispitan 
put there purposely to deceive. 1 
verily believe, if the man hw not 
now come in, they would have been 
very troublesome. However ! icariat 
saflicient in this my first vi-it to 
guide me in future, and to putona 
ereater degree of consequence with 
the other women [ might have to 
deal with; for by showing myself 
free with them, on account of my 
ignorance of their character, they 
would take advantage of it. (On the 
man coming in, they began to pre- 
pare to cook the dinner for the Aga, 
which consisted of bamia boiled in 
mutton-broth, poured over bread, 
with a little mutton, and some minc- 
ed meat, mixed up with rice into 
balls: what other ingredients might 
be mixed shall by me be nameless ; 
the cleanliness of this preparation I 
have not eloquence to describe; the 
horror that I felt at the idea that I 
should be obliged to eat of it, was 
more than my English stomach could 
relish at thatmoment. They brought 
me all the dishes before they took 
them out to the Aga and Mr. B. 
who was to dine with him ; the first 
was the bamia, which I refused, but 
I took a piece of boiled mutton, as 
being the cleanest, with some bread: 
that would not do; the wife took 
some of the minced meat and rice in 
her hands, and insisted on my eat- 
ing it, making me understand it 
was the best. At last all was car- 
ried to the Aga. I was then served 
with the customary coffee and pipe. 
The house, or rather stable, consist- 
ed of four walls, which hod the sky 
for its ceiling, inclosing two small 
rooms; onein which the Aga used 
to keep his treasure locked, such as 
eotlee, collee-cups, tobacco, &c.; the 
other was the wife’s, and contained 
all their great wardrobe, besides 
bread, onions, flour, dhourra, oil, 
and many other things of the kind, 
The furniture consisted of water-jars, 
sieves to clean the corn and sift the 
flour, a few carthern pots to cook in, 
some wooden bows out of an oven, 
and some burdocks for cooling wa- 
ter, a small coflec-pot, and old mats 
to lic on. I took my leave, giving 
the chikiren and woman a small pre- 
sent ef money, promising to call and 
see them on my return. 

** Next morning another wife of 
the Aga sent me word she would be 
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| glad to see me. 




















I felt little inclina. 
tion to go, but not wishing to make 
any distinction -between them, [| 
went, and found ta my surprise, a 
very pretty young woman: she lived 
next door to the other, who got upon 
the walls to see what Was passing 
between us. She had no coffee to 
give, but instead presented me with 
some dates and dhourra in grain, 
She scemed much afraid of the other 
wife. Though pretty in my eyes, she 
was not thought so by her own peo- 
ple ; the other, though old, was con- 
sidered the greatest beauty in As- 
souan, on account of her being so 
extremely fat. Their hair was plait- 
ed after the Nubian custom, adorn- 
ed with a few gold ornaments, with 
plenty of stinking raw fat, and a 
certain bark of a tree beat in powder 
to make it black besides, giving a 
horrid perfume, which they consider 
as a great improvement to their 
charms: it is not the same powder 
they use in blacking the eyebrows 
and eyelids. I made her a present 
of some beads, which she tried to 
hide, and IT wished her farewell. 
*“*On our arrival at Ybsambul I 
did not go on shore. The wife of 
Davoud Cacheff having heard there 
was a Frank woman on board, sent 
a young negro girl on purpose to 
see what kind of animal Ll was: she 
Was rather shv to come near me at 
first, but the men telling her if she 
came into the boat the setté would 
vive her a bakshis, she came with 
reluctance. I cave her some beads, 
which instantly got the better of 
her fears, and she observed every 
thing on board minately. Having 
kept her eyes fixed upon a half-pint 
basin, she jumped up and rap away; 
she returned ina few minutes, bring- 
ing mesome dhourra, bread, and 
dates, telling me her mistress hoped 
I would not refuse to send her that 
beautiful basin, pointing to it: it 
was curious to see the anxiety the 
girl showed, for fear I should not 
give itto her: she made me under- 
stand her mistress had taken all the 
beads I had given her. I gave her 
some more, with the wonderful ba- 
sin and a plate like it. The joy the 
poor thing felt on receiving it was 
such, that in her hurry to get out of 
the boat she had nearly broken thew. 
On our return from the Shallal we 
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stopped at the villageEshke te trans- 
act some business with Hosseyn 
Cachelf. Iremained on board while 
Mr. B. went to visit him; during 
which time the women of the village 
with their children came running to- 
wards the boat ; but some men be- 
longing to the Cacheff would not let 
them approach, and those who press- 
ed forward they beat, and at the 
others Jung stones. On miy seeing 
this I made a sign to the women to 
approach, and seemed in a great 
passion with the men for beating 
them : those that could come near 
me kissed my hand, and scemed 
much gratified at my preventing the 
men from beating them ; they were 
much pleased at the whitexess of 
my skin and the colour of my hair. 
To those that had but few ornaments 


I gave beads for themselves an« chil- | 


dren. What pleased me most was, 


they did not show any disposition to | 


coveiouspess, or express any de sire 
that I should give them any thing, 
they scemed perfectly content that I 
allowed them to see me, and imitat- 
ed the action that I made to the men 
not to beat them. Those I gave 
beads to went away; I did not ex- 
pect to see them again: they saqon 
returned, bringing me some dhourra, 
bread, and dates, finer than I had 
ever seen before or since. I natur- 
ally concluded it was a demand for 
another bakshis. According to the 
custom of the Arab women, on my 
giving them some beads, they took 
out what I had before given them, 
and kissing my hands, begged me to 
accept their present, which I did; 
they then sent for more dates. I 
made them understand I gave them 
the beads only as remembrances ot 
me, and not for the sake of getting 
any thing in return. On seeing Mr. 
B. and some of the Cacheff’s men at 
a distance, they sctup a greatshout, 
and made me understand they must 
go. Twas very sorry topartsosoon 
with these women; their manners 
were much more friendly than I have 
ever met with: they watched the 
boat at a distance till we left the 
shore. 

On our return to Ybsamnbul Twent 
to Davoud Cachell’s wife. She had 
been previously iuformed of my 
intended visit, and accordingly put 
herself and palace in order, By the 
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| ed I did not wear any myself. 
| formed her as well as I could that I 


old 


|look of the building outside 1 cere 


tainly expected to have found some- 


| thing better inside; but itwas much 


the same as that of Assouan. On 
entering, I found her sitting on the 
black goats’ skins sewed together ; 
I perceived this was considered a 


| mark of grandeur that was nut used 
in common; she got up, and after 


saluting me took the said skin and 
placed it for me to sit on, and sat on 
the earth herself. I would, with 
much pleasure, have dispensed with 
the skin. She was dressedin a bluc 
cotton gown of Lower Egypt, which 
is considered a very grand dress in 
Nubia. The coffee thatwas brought 
me was some we had given them ou 
passing, as they can scldom have any; 
they use kerkadan, a small grain, 
the produce of the country, of which 
Ihaveafew. Her young child was 
lying on a skinnaked; it was twenty 
days old; but sie scarcely took any 
notice of it. gave her some difler- 
ent kinds of beads ; she was surpris- 
I in- 


was dressed as a man: she then 
spoke softly to the Jittle girl, the 


| slave before mentioned, who came 
| and sat down by me, and some other 


old hags she had sent for: the girl 
lirst untied my neckerchief, examin- 
ed my coat, and showed as much 
curiosity about the buttons as my 
friends at Assouan ; their remark, on 
my corsets, which I still wore, were 
extemely sensible, [made themun- 
derstand they belonged to the female 
part of my dress, not knowing the 
custom that is come up since I left 
Europe; they kept crying tayib, 
tayth, (good) at every thing I showed 
them. The Nubian women in gener 
ral I found more kind and civil, and 
did not show that invidious jealousy 
and covetousness the Arab wonen 
possess. After satisfying their cu- 
riosity about my clothes, she ordered 
the women, whom she had sent for 
on purpose, to dance, thinking to 
amuse me; but unfortunately 1 did 
not appreciate this mark of respect 
they thought they were paying me. 
Some time after I got up aud bade 
| her farewell, though she wished me 
| to stay longer. 
During my stay there a young wo- 
nian came on beard begging me to 
give her some beads, showing me et 
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the same time she had but very few, 
among whick I saw she had two or 


three antique beads of cornelian, | 


with a drop, which she exchanged 
with me for other beads, and went 
away very highly pleased. I[ was 
well content with my exchange, and 
was determined to go among the 
women atevery place we might stop 
at. On our arrival at the isle of 
Philoe, I, according to custom, left 
Mr. B. und went in search of the 
women. The first 1 met wasa pretty 
young female with a child on her 
shoulder, who saluted mein a very 
friendly manner, and offered toshow 
me about the place: in a few mo- 
ments after we were joined by an old 
woman and her daughter, a very 
pretty girl. She did not seem pleased 
with the notice I took of the other 
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young woman, to whose child I had | 


given some beads; but I have reason 
to think they did not know I was a 
woman, for they had not seen any of 
the people of our boat, and as they 
had seen some Europeans some 
months before in the same kind of 
dress, itis possible they were mis- 
taken. Seeing the other had got 
beads, she demanded some in a rough 
manner; however I gave her the 
same quantity I had given theother: 
she asked, in an importunate man- 
ner, for more, and made as if she 
would return those I had given her, 
if I did not: on seeing this I took 
them from her, and gave them with 
some more to the first young woman. 
She got into a passion, and attempted 
to take them from her,which I prevent- 
ed ; she then begged me more civilly 
to give her some, but I would not 


give her any then, and made her un. | 


derstand 1 would not be compelled. 
THE TWO RACES OF 


{From Paldwin’s London Ma 


MEN. 
zine.) 
Tue human species, according to 
the best theory [can form of it, is 
composed of two distinct races, the 
men who borrow, and the men who lend. 


To these two original diversities may | 


be reduced all these impertinent 
classifications of Gothic and Celtic 
tribes, white men, black men, red 
men. All the dwellers upon earth, 
“ Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites,” flock hither, and do naturally 


mary distinctions. The infinite su- 
periority of the former, which I choose 
to designate as the great race, is dis- 
cernible in their figure, port, and a 
certain instinctive sovereignty. The 
latter are borndegraded. ‘* He shall 
serve his brethren.” Thereis some- 
thing in the air of one of this cast, 
lean, and suspicious: contrasting 
with the open, trusting, gerterous 
manners of the other. 

Observe who have been the great- 
est borrowers of all ages— Alcibiades 
—Falstaff—Sir Richard Steele—our 
late incomparable Brinsley—what a 
family likeness in all four! 

What a careless even deportment 
hath your borrower! what rosy gills! 
what a beautiful reliance on Provi- 
dence doth he manifest—taking no 
more thought than lilies! What con- 
tempt for money,—accounting it 
(yours and mine especially) no better 
than dross! What a liberal con- 
founding of those pedantic distinc. 
lions of meum and tuum! or rather, 
what a noble simplification of lan- 
guage (beyond Tooke), resolving 
these supposed opposites into one 
clear intelligible pronoun adjective! 
What near approaches doth he make 
to the primitive community—to the 
extent of one half of the principle at 
least! 

He is the true taxer who “ calleth 
all the world up to be taxed;” and 
the distance is as vast between him 
and one of us, as subsisted betwixt 
the Augustan Majesty and the poor- 
est obolary Jew that paid in tribute- 
pittance at Jerusalem !—lIlis exact- 
tions too have such a cheerfal, vo- 
luntary air! So far removed from 
your sour parochial or state-gather- 
ers—those iuk-horn varlets, who 


| carry their want of welcome in their 


| 


faces! He cometh to you with a 
smile, and troubleth you with no re- 
ceipt—confining himself to no set 
season. Livery day is his Candlemas, 
or his Feast of Holy Michzel. He 
applicth the dene tormentum of a plea- 
sant look to your purse,—which to 
that gentle warmth expands her 
silken leaves, as naturally as the 
cloak of the traveller, for which sun 
and wind contended ! He is the true 
Propontic which never cbbeth! The 
sea which taketh handsomely at 
each man’s hand. In vain the vic- 


fall in with oue or other of these pri- ) tim, whom he delighteth to honour, 











struggles with destiny; he is in the 
net. Lend therefore cheerfully, O 
man ordained to lend—that thou 
lose not in the end, with thy worldly 
penny, the reversion promised.Com- 
bine not preposterously in thine own 
person the penalties of Lazarus and 
of Dives! 
proper authority coming, meet it 
smilingly, asitwere half-way. Come, 
a handsome sacrilice! See how light 
he makes of it! Strain not courtesies 
with a noble enemy. 


| 


but, when thou seest the | 


Retlections like the foregoing were | 


forced upon my mind by the death 


of my old friend Ralph Bigod, Esq. | 


who departed this life on Wednes- 
day evening—dying as he had lived, 
without much trouble. He boasted 
himself a descendant from mighty 
ancestors of that name, who hereto- 
fore held ducal dignities in this 
realm. In his actions and senti- 
ments he belied not the stock to 
which he pretended. Early in life 
he found himself invested with am- 
ple revenues ; which, with that noble 
disinterestedness which 
ticed as inherent in men of the great 
race, he took almost immediate mea- 
sures entirely to dissipate and bring 
to nothing : for there is something 


revolting in the idea of a king hold- | 


ing a private purse; and the thoughts 
of Bigod were all regal. Thus fur- 
nished, by the very act of disfurnish- 
ment—getting rid of the cumber- 
some luggage of riches, more apt (as 
one sings) 

‘To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, ; 
Phan prompt her todo aught may merit praise, 
he set forth, like some Alexander, 
upon his great enterprise, “ borrow- 
ing, and to borrow !” 

In his periegesis, or triumphant 
progress throughout this island, it 
has been calculated that he laid a 
tythe part of the inhabitants under 
contribution. I reject this estimate 
as greatly exaggerated; but having 
had the honour of accompanying my 
friend, divers times, in his perambu- 
lations about this vast city, Town I 
was greatly struck at first with the 
prodisious number of faces we met, 
who claimed a sortof respectable ac- 
quaintance with us, He was one 
day so obliging as to explain the 
phenomenon. It scems, these were 
his tributaries ; feeders of his exche- 
quer; gentlemen, his good fricuds 


I have no- | 
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(as he was pleased to cxpress him- 


| self), to whom he had occasionally 


been beholden for a loan. Their 
multitudes did no way disconeert 
him. He rather teok a pride in num- 
bering them ;and, with Comus,seem- 
ed pleased to be “ stocked with so 
air a herd.” 

With such sources, it was a won- 
der how he contrived to keep his 
treasury always empty. He did it 
by force of an aphorism, which he 
had often in his mouth, that “ money 
kept longer than three days stinks.’’ 
So he made use of it while it was 
fresh. A good part he drank away 
(for he was an excellent toss-pot), 
some he gave away, the rest he threw 
away, literally tossing and hurling 
it violently from him, as boys do 
burrs, or as if it had beeninfectious 
—into ponds, or ditehes, or deep 
holes—inscrutable cavities of the 
earth ;—or he would bury it, (where 
he would never seek it again) by a 
river's side under some bank, which 
(he would facetiously observe) paid 
no interest—but out away from him 
it must go peremptorily, as Hagar’s 
offspring into the wilderness, while 
it was sweet. He never missed it, 
The streams were perrennial which 
fed his fisc. When new supplies be- 
came necessary, the first person that 
had the felicity to fall in with him, 
friend or stranger, was sure to con- 
tribute to the deliciency. For Bigod 
had an undeniable way with him. He 
had a cheerful, open exterior, a 
quick jovial eye, a bald forehead, 
just touched with grey (cana fides ). 
He anticipated no excuse, and found 
none. And, waiving for a while my 
theory as to the great race, I would 
putit to the most untheorising reader, 
who may at times have disposable 
coin inhis pocket, whether it is not 
more repugnant to the kindliness of 
his nature, to refuse such a one as I 
am describing than to say no to a poor 
petitionary rogue (your bastard bor- 
rower), Who by his mumping visno- 
my tells you, that he expects nothing 
better ; and, therefore, whose pre- 
conceived notions and expectations 
you do in reality so much less shock 
in the refusal. 

When I think of this man; his 
fiery glow of heart; his swell of 
feeling ; how magnificent, how ideal 
he was; how great at the midnight 





or The 
hour; and when I compare with 
him the companions with whom I 
have associated since, I grudge the 
saving of a few idle ducats, and 
think that [I ain fallen into the so- 
ciety of lenders, and little men. 

To one like Elia, whose treasures 
are 
than closed in iron coffers, there is 
z class of alienators more formida- 
ble than that which I have touched 
upon—-Imean, your verrowers of books 
—those mutilators of collections, 
spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, 
and creators of odd volumes. There 


is Comberbatch, matchless in his | 


depredations ! 


That foul gap in the bottom shelf | 


facing you, like a great cye-tooth 
knocked out—(you are now with me 
in my little back study in Blooms- 
bury, reader!) —— with the huge 
Switzer-like tomes on each 
(like the Guildhall giants, in their 
reformed posturc, guarding of no- 
thing (once held the tallest of my 
folios) Opera Bonaventw a, choice 
and massy divinity), to which its two 
supporters (school divinity also, but 
of a lesser calibre—Bellarmine, and 
Holy Thomas,) showed but as dwarfs 
—itself an Ascapart ! that Comber- 
batch abstracted upon the faith of a 
theory he holds, which is more easy, 
I confess, for me to suffer by than 
to refute, namely, that ‘* the title to 
property in a book. (my Bonaven- 
ture, for instance), is in exact ratio 
to a person’s powers of understand- 
ing and appreciating the same.’ 


Should he go on acting upon this , 


theory, which ofour shelves is safe? 

That slight vacuum in the Ieft 
hand case—ten shelves from the ceil- 
ing—searcely distinguishable but 
by the quick cye of the loser 
whilom the commodious resting- 
place of Browne on Urn-Burial. C. 
will hardly aliedge that he knows 
more about that treatise than I do, 
who introduced it to him, and was 
indeed the first (of the modernss to 
discover its beauties—but so have I 
known a foolish luver to praise his 
mistress in the presence of a rival 
more qualified to carry her off than 
himsclf.—Just below Dodsley’sDra- 


mas want their fourth volume, where 
Vittoria Corombona is! The remain- 
der vine arc asdistastcful as Priam’s 
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! refuse sons, when the fates borrowed 
Hector. Here stood the Anatomy 
| of Melancholy, in sober state. There 
loitered the Complete Angler; qui- 
etly as in life, by some stream side. 
|-—In yonder nook, John Buncle a 
widower-volume, with “‘eyes closed,” 
mourns his ravished mate. 

One justice I must do my friend, 
that if he sometimes, like the sea, 
sweeps away a treasure, at ano- 
ther time, sea-like, he throws up as 
| rich an equivalent to match it. I 

have a small under collection of this 
nature(my friend’s gatheriogs in his 
various ealls), picked up, he has 
forgotten at what odd places; and 
deposited, with as little memory at 
mine. I take in these orphans, the 
twice deserted. These proselytes 
of the gate are welcome as the true 
Hebrews. There they stand in con- 
junction—natives and naturalized. 
The latter seem as little disposed to 
enquire out their true lineage, asf 
am.—I charge no warchouse-room 
for these deodands, nor shall ever 
put myself to the ungentlemanly 
| trouble of advertising a sale of them 
| to pay expenses. 

To lose a volume to ©. carries 
| some sense and meaning init. You 
are sure that he will make one 
hearty meal on your viands, if he 
| can give no account of the platter 
‘after it. But what moved thee, 
wayward, spiteful * * to be so im- 
portanate to carry off with thee, in 
spite of tears and adjurations to thee 
to forbear, the letters of that prince- 
ly woman, the thrice noble Margaret 
Newcastic—knowing at the time, 
and knowing that I knew also, thou 
most assuredly would’st never turn 
; over one leaf of the illustrious folio ; 
—what but the mere spirit of con- 
tradiction, and childish love of get- 
ting the better of thy friend ?—Then, 
worst cut of all ! to transport it with 
thee to the Gallican land— 


nworthy land to harbour 
\ tue in w 
Pure t 


. 


a sweetne 


rich all ennobling thoughts dwelt 


oud Kind Lhoug , high thoughts 


her sex’s wonder ' 

hadst thon not thy play-books, 
and books of jests and fancies, about 
thee, to keep thee merry, even as 
thou keepest all companics with thy 
quips, and wmirthful tales?—Child 
| of the Green Room, it was unkindly 


| done of thee. Thy wife too, that 
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part-French, better-part-Knglishwo- 
man!—that she could fix upoa no 
other treatise to bear away, in kind- 
ly token of remembering us, than 
the works of Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brook—of which no -lrenchman, 
nor woman of France, Italy,or Eng- 
land, was ever by nature constituted 
to comprehend a tittle !— Was there 
not Zimmerman on Solitude ? 

Reader, if haply thou art blessed 
with a moderate collection, be shy 
of showing it; or ifthy heart over- 
fluweth to lend them,lend thy books— 
but letit be to such a one as S. 'T. C 

-he will return them (generally an- 


ticipating the time appointed) with | 


enrii hed with annotations, 
I have had ex- 


usury; 
tripling their value. 
perience, 
MSS. of his—(in matter oftentimes, 
and almost in quantity not unfre- 
quently, vying with the originals) 
—in no very clerkly hand—legible 
in my Daniel; in old Burton; in 


Sir Thomas Browne; and those ab- | 


struser cogitations of the Greville, 
now, alas! wandering in Pagan 
lands. —f counsel thee,shut not thy 
heart, nor thy library from S. T. C. 
Etia. 


THE ADVENTUROUS TAILOR. 


A Tairor (with reverence be it 
spoken!) may possess very similar 
feelings to other people. [le may 
have genius—a taste for literature— 
a cultivated understanding ; hemay 
be a wit—a poct—a gentleman! 
These things he may have, and these 
things he may be:;—tor although the 
instances are rere of a tailor distin- 
guishing himself otherwise than by 
the exquisite cut of some fashionable 
coat, yet the charity which induces 
us to believe in the existence of ho- 
nesty, should be extended to a be- 
lief in what Lsay,may be. The hero 
of my tale was not exactly either a 
Wit, scholar, or a gentleman, but he 
had a smattering of every thing, and 
learning enough to read all the novels 
and romances with which a cireu- 
lating library could supply him. He 
had also a taste for reading poetry: 
the “singularly wild” Tales of my 
Lord Byron—the romantic Tales of 
Sir Walter Scott—and the 
Tales of Mister Moore, delighted 


pretty 
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Many are these precious | 
} any thing but a bas bleu: she liked 





ols 


}him. Certain it is that he could not 
explain, with the clearness or the 
logic of a philosopher, the effect of 

| imagination upon the mind of an en- 
| thusiast; he fancied it, indeed, and 
| the feeling being somewhat xorel, he 
| considered himself superior to his 
| brethren of the profession. 

Bat Tain hurrying on without hav- 
ing introduced this learned maker 
of coats and breeches. Timothy 
Buckram was a tailor in a respect- 
able line of business, as it istermed. 
What with posting from his day-book 
into his ledger—smoking his pipe— 
and reading the description of books 
I have already mentioned, he would 
have passed his time pleasantly 
enough,but for one reason—Timothy 
had a wife!—Mrs. Buckram was 


| cards; cribbage and put were her de- 

light—draughts was also a favourite 

vame with her. Now this said taste 
| of Timothy’s for books by no means 
agreed with Mrs. Buckram’s taste 
| for cards ; he would, therefore, when 
| the business of the day was over, 
get his book; and sit on one side of 
the table—she would fetch the cards, 
and sit on the other. Mrs. Buckram 
silently wished that all books were 
burnt; Timothy as silently cursed 
the inventor of cards. 

Mr. Buckram had an advantage over 
his wife,aad it was no slight one;—he 
could amuse himself with his book— 
every page presented something new 
to rivethis attention. Mrs, Buckram, 
on the other hand, could shuffle the 
cards—ceutand deal;—but there was 
no variety in this—it wasall cutting, 
shufliag, and dealing, without play- 
ing, and the veriest card-lover in the 
world would soon grow weary of it. 
[ mean not to take the part of Ti- 
mothy for having an inclination or a 
will different from his wile’s; on the 
contrary, I think him highly cen- 
surable: insucha case every dutifal 
husband would have laid aside his 
book, and joined his wife in all-fours, 
eribbage, or any other game that 
two rational people can play toge- 
ther. A writer of biography, how- 
ever, should represent things as they 
are; so if l cannot say much of Ti- 
mothy’s gallantry, his taste for lite- 
ratare will speak for itself. And here 
in further justification of him, I must 
remark, that the colossus of litera- 
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ture, Dr. Johnson, was by no means 
a polite man. 

Disputes would often arise between 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckram in conse- 


quence of this unhappy difference of 


tastes and ideas. Mr. Backram 
would call his wife a goose—Mrs. 
Buckram would yow to cut with him 
for ever. 

When a man and his wife cannot 
agree upon a particular subject, in- 
stead of carefully avoiding all con- 
versation respecting it, they are sure 
to make that the only theme of their 
téte & téte. Going to bed, getting up, 
at meals, in short, every moment 
they were together, ‘Timothy and his 
wife made “ cards” and ‘ books” 
the burthen ofevery duct. Someun- 
fortunate people in this situation 
would have proposed a separation ; 
but they were people of more spirit, 
and agreed (the only thing they could 
agree in) to live in the same house, 
with a perfect understanding that 
they were at full liberty to hate each 
other cordially. This permission was 
not thrown away upon either, for 
they acted up to the very letter of it. 

One evening—it was among the 
number of Timothy’s fortunate ones 
Mrs. Buckram went to a card-party ; 
Timothy immediately sent his little 
boy to the library for a book of “* in- 
teresting poetry.” The bookseller, 
who was a satirical humourous sort 
of fellow, returned the second vo- 
lume of Scott’s Nursery Rhymes, 
called “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.” Timothy was delighted. 


He read of fays, dwarfs, brownies, | 


water-kelpies, and all those other 
things which Scottish ingenuity and 
tradition have poured upon our 
southern heads, till (a very natural 
consequence) he fcll asleep. Every 
one knows that the subject of our 
waking thoughts generally forms the 
idle phantasies that disturb our 
slumbers. So it was with Timothy. 
A variety of confused images of 
knights and squires and pages flitted 
through his brain in quick succes- 
sion, leaving him not a moment to 
form a clear idea upon the point ; 
until at length the god who presides 
over dreams—I should imagine, by 
the way, from the whimsicalitics and 
fickleness attending them, it must be 
a goddess ;—howbeit, whether god 
or goddess preside on these ocea- 
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, sions, our hero was favonred with 
something like a regular vision. He 
found himself transmigrated into the 
body of the renowned ‘ Keinpis, the 
king’s son,” who was to relieve a fair 
damsel from the ellects of enchant- 
ment by thrice kissing her. 

Courage is another quality that a 
tailor may possess, and Timothy 
could boast as great a proportion as 
most knights of the thimble. He 
therefore advanced boldly, notwith- 
Stunding the figure assumed the most 
hideous form—indced I can give no 
other description of the frightful ap. 
pearance it presented, than by com- 
paring it to the sign of a village ale- 
house, whereon some native artist 
has wasted much good paint, by 
daubing a figure, underneath which 
he finds it necessary to write, for the 
information of wondering travellers, 
“ This his thee blew Bore” Some 
such horrible figure as this (which 
must be left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, unless he has perchance en- 
countered a similar sign to what I 
have mentioned,) saluted theeyes of 
Timothy Buckram. Summoning all 
his courage to his aid, he advanced, 
as I have already said, with some 
boldness towards it. The figure spit 
forth brimstone, and all those com- 
bastibles which the dragons in the 
time of the Seven Champions used 
to vomit forth against the valorous 
kuights that attacked them. Timo- 
thy went stitch through with the bu- 
siness. He went up to the figure, 
and holding his nose, he kissed it. 
One obstacle thus surmounted, he 
felt his couraze rise still higher. The 
figure now assumed a more horrible 
appearance than ever, for it appear- 
ed in the shape of his Bad-Debt 
Book—a most appalling spectacle 
for poor Timothy. However, alter 

a few wry faces, and many awkward 
attempts, be kissed this abominable 
nuisance, One trial more, thought 
Timothy, and the treasure is mine. 
He thought rightly ;—one more trial 
passed, and the treasure would be 
his to all intents and purposes—but 
he knew not the extent of the trial 
he had to undergo. The figure once 
more changed its shape—but what 
language can describe our hero's 
astonishment, what words can ex- 
press his dismay, when he beheid it 
in the form and features of nis ows 








wiFe! A cold sweat came upon him 
—his knees knocked against each | 
other—his whole frame was convuls- | 
ed. Circumstances rendered him, 
as they have many a bolder man, | 
desperate. He advanced towards it. 
Mortal man cannot endure greater 
mental suffering than what now fell 
to the lot of Timothy Buckram. For 
an instant his courage forsook him— 
he receded—it came again—he ad- 
vanced—it was all in vain. Mad- | 
dened with this unexpected trial, | 
he raised his arm—I blush to record 
it—with the intention of levelling the 
offending figure to the earth. “* What's 
the matter, Mr. Buckram?” said a 
voice; ‘‘ are you going to break the 
looking-glass?”—The dream was 
over. Timothy rubbed his eyes— 
and,lo! Mrs. Buckram herself stood 
beside him. Timothy looked at his 
fist, which was still clenched as in 
his dream—and then looked at his 
rib— but he wasa prudent man, and 
so he—began to stir out the fire! 


i 





OLD FABLEs, 
Mr. Epitor--- 

In reading some of our ear- 
liest dramas the other day, two of 
the following fables struck me as be- 
ing excessively beautiful, and are 
not, I think, very well known. I have 
altered them from the harsh and 
shackled metre of their author, into, 
I trust, somewhat smoother prose; 
and have, of course, modernised 
many of the expressions. The third 
is original. Your's truly, 

Bristol, BenepIcr. 


Reputation, Love, and Death. 


Reputation, Love,and Death,de- 
termined to travel through the world, 
and agreed to take three several 
ways. It was necessary they should 
know where they were to hear of 
each other. Death told them they 
should find him in great hattles—in 
besieged cities—in towns wherein 
the plague raged—and in the tem- 
pest’s blasts. Love told them, when 
they required his presence, to en- 
quire for him amongst the unambi- 
tious peasants, where, he said, he 
reigned triumphantly —for dowries 





there were never thought of, and 
whenever marriages were contract- 
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ed, they were purely from impulse ; 
the dirty dross of the world had no 
influence over his votaries, “* and it 
is only with such as these,” said 
Love, *‘ that I may be found.” —They 
were parting. ‘‘ Stay,” quoth Re- 
putation, ‘** do not forsake me, for it 
is my nature, if once TI part from any 
man I meet with, lam never found 
by him again.” 


The Minstrel and the Nightingale. 

A Youne minstrel sat beneath a 
tree, attuning his lute to notes of the 
sweetest harmony. He touched the 
instrument with the hand of a mas- 
ter, sending forth by turns the most 
plaintive and the most martial music, 
So enchanting were the sounds he 
produced from his lute, that it seem- 
ed as if he were challenging the fea- 
thered choristers around him, who 
appeared to marvel at the sweetnéss 
of such strange notes. A nightin= 
gale, the sweetest of the singing 
tribe, attempted to rival them, and 
for every strain that the minstrel 
touched she replied with her most 
delightful warblings. He could not, 
with all his art, run through more di- 
visions upon the trembling chords 
that he so gracefully touched than 
could the nightingale with her vari- 
ous notes. For some time the youth 
was pleased with the rivalry of the 
bird; but at length he became angry 
to think so foolish a thing as a bird, 
who knew nothing of cliffs, notes, 
bars, and rests, should vie with him 
for the mastery—with him, who had 
passed so many hours in the cultiva- 
tion of the delightful science, and by 
his early proficiency in it had already 
obtained the approbation of his mas- 
ters, and the applause of brilliant 
audiences. To end the controversy, 
he varies his play, and with ail the 
enthusiasm of genius struggling to 
outstrip competitors, he strikes his 
lute to the high-souled sound of warq 
So quickly played he that the ear 
was lost in tracing the various mo- 
dulations of the instrament —con- 
cord and discord, sharp and flat, fol- 
lowed each other rapidly through 
lines of differing method, until they 
met in one full centre of delight. 
The nightingale (ordained to be the 
first martyr of music) strove to imi- 
tate these several sounds ;—in vain 
she strained her warbling throat-— 

36 
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so much cunning was there in the 
minstrel’s play, that her best efforts 
were unavailing; which when she 


found, for very grief she ceased her | 


warblings, and dropped down upon 


the lute, broken-hearted.—The con- | 


quering minstrel looked wistfully 
upon his innocent victim—then sigh- 
ed, and gazed upon the trophies of 
his ert;—he shed a mournful elec 
of tears, and exclaimed, *' Alas, poor 
creature! thou shalt not go urre- 
venged: the lute that has been thus 
guilty of innocent blood shal! never 
again betray an innocent peace to 
an untimely end.” Thus saying, he 
dashed the instrument to the ground, 
and shivered it into a thousand 
pieces, 


The Cloud and the Rainbow. 


One day a beautiful Rainbow 


stretched his varied arch oyer the | 


earth, and looked with contempt on 
a dark cloud, which was refreshing 
the parched ecarth’with its fertilizing 
showers. ‘‘ | wonder,” said he, ‘* how 
thou canst stand before my varied 
splendour, wherein the dark green of 
the.ocean, the blue of the firmament, 
and the hues that linger around the 
heavens at sunset, mingle to form my 
robe—while thine consists only of 
one sable hue!’’—“ How now, mi- 
nion of the Sun!” exclaimed the 
Cloud, “ dost thou not know that it 
is from me thou derivest thy exist- 
ence? If | withhold my watry trea- 
sures thou wilt be no more ;—and, 
lo! to punish thy arrogance, sec, I 
forbear to pour them longer.” Thus 
saying, the Cloud sailed away on the 
bosom of the wind, and the Rainbow 
faded into nought.—This ourht to be 
a lesson for kings. From the love 
of the people—a dark but wholesome 
mass—springs all their splendour; 
if that fly away, Royalty will not long 
Survive. 


INTERMEDIATE STATE 
SOUL. 
To the Editor. 


OF THE 


Sir--- 
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|} mit, on a point respecting which 
) learned men have held different opi- 
nions, the Intermediate State, or the 
state of the human soul, from the 
period when the body dies to the day 
of general retribution. Some have 
believed that the soul and body un- 
dergo together a temporary death, 
and will, at the last day, be re-ani- 
nated together; others attempt to 


| describe a sort of sleep of the soul; 





while the Roman Church has its pur- 
gatory, or state of temporary punish- 
ment after this life, from which men 
may be relieved, and translated into 
heaven, by the prayers of the living. 
I believe you have generally refused 
the admission of subjects of this se- 
rious nature, yet as your publication 
is a Miscellany, ldo not know why— 
they would, perhaps, serve as a sct- 
off to your lighter essays, like light 
and shade in a picture. 
Iam, &e. 
A. B. 

Man {fs a composition of body 
and soul, and as these two parts of 
his composition are diverse, so when 
the one dies the other lives, and 
every man survives himself. The 
death of the body is not the death of 
the soul, if it were, any one who 
could kill the body could also kill 
the soul, which thing our Saviour ex- 
pressly denies. The soul is of a dif- 
ferent nature from the body, and of 
another original, so that a heathen 


| philosopher could say, that an ani- 


| the spirit returns 


| 


I uAve lately met withascarce | 


essay of Dr. Jeflery, archdeacon of 
Norwich, from which f send you an 
extract. It appears to me satisfac- 
ras sucha subject will ad- 


tory, asi 


mal was an animated body, and that 
the soul was not from the body, er 
any part of it, Lut from without. 
Wien, therefore, the body returns to 
the earth, from which it was taken, 
to God who gave 


it. And in what state is the soul 
after this? Not in a state of sleep, 
which is like death for the time. 


Those philosophers who considered 
the body rather as an obstruction to 
the exercise of the mind than as ne- 
cessary to it, as the Platonists did, 
could not think the state of separa- 
tion was a state of inactivity. 

“ But it must be acknowledged 
that the certainty of the life of the 
soul, when separated from the body, 


is grounded upon revelation, though 


| there is probahility of it by reason. 


The doctrine of the Gospel puts this 
out of question to us, and against 





ch 





Intermediate State of the Soul.—Poctry. old: 


this doctrine there is no objection Our Saviour, who was composed 
from right reason, of souland body as we are, said at 
When our blessed Saviour and | his death, ‘ Father, into thy hands 
the penitent thief were sulfering | 1 commend my spirit.’ 
death, Christ promised him life in We may therefore assure our- 
death, ‘ this day shalt thou be with | selves, that immediately after death 
me in paradise,’ or place of happi- | the souls departed live, and enjoy 
ness, which happiness necessarily | happiness, or suiler misery, in that 
supposes life and activity, without | separate state. 
which there can be no enjoyment. St. John mentions it as an ora- 
That day the bodies of them both | cle from heaven: “‘ I heard a voice 
were laid in the grave, and their souls | from heaven, saying unto me, write 
departed to the world of spirits. By | blessed are the dead which die in the 
this promise we are assured that | Lord; yea, saith the spirit, for they 
good men, immediately after death, | rest from their labours, and their 
enter upon that happiness which is | works do follow them.’ The dead 
properly sife, and the perfection of | are blessed in receiving the reward 
life. | of their obedience even while they 
St. Paul calls his departure from | are dead, therefore they live while 
the body ‘ being with Christ;’ but | they are dead. 
there could be no truth in this if the | We conclude, therefore, that we 
intermediate state were without life, | die but in part, and if there be life in 
or without activity, enjoyment, or | the spirit, there must be activity, for 
knowledge. He says in another | the sleep of a soul separated from 
cpistle, * While we are at home in | the body is unintelligible. Certain 
the body we are absent from the | it is, that spirits can live without 
Lord, But we are willing rather to | such bodies as our spirits reside in, 
be absent from the body and present | and that the life of such spirits is 
with the Lord.’ And surely the soul | most perfect. 
does not die or sleepin heaven when This may serve to reconcile us 
with the Lord. to death, because so far as thé mind 
St. Stephen called upon Christ | isthe man he doth not die. To be 
to ‘ receive bis spirit;’ and Moses, | in the body is no bettcr than to jbe 
who had been dead many hundred | out of the body, to such beings as 
years, conversed with Christ at his | souls are. 
transhguration. : 
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QUERIES ON AN ANCIENT FABLE, ODE TO FANCY. 
Come, sportive Goddess, for you can 


Tur queen of soft desires did spring 
Quite alter my poetic plan. 


Hrom the salt sea—so poets sing 






And bards,’tis said, in ancient times, Whatthough L sit inlotty chamber, 
Hid meanings ia their mystic rhimes ; Where jacadaws only dare to clamber, 
Some feign that ocean's briny bed And solitary spiders ply 

Is salt of tears by lovers shed, ‘fheir diagram philosophy : : 
Whilst others say, the tossing ocean Vi hat though my Celia loves to frown, 
That labours oft with tarbid motion, And calls me poet, quiz, and clown 5 
Vill representa lover's breast And duns, whenever they may piease, 


Viith agitation oft opprest ; Call me much harder names than these:—- 
Aud as the moon directs its tlowing, Yet, when you come, my cell would soon 
Shows men and women mad in wooing ; | Be changed into a grand saloon, 

And that some ladies will as soon The cobwebs would, at {your command, 
Their taces change as will the moon ; Ibe fretwork of the finest hand, 

Some say,as onthe watery world And Celia, at your kind suggestion, 

The sail of commerce is unfarl’d, Would simper whenI put the question, 
So loves’s most tender joys are sold And duns be satisfied to live 

To the best trafficker, tor gold, On the bare promises I give ’ 

Since swains have ceas’d toplay the part No sooner shall you here have tript, 


U1 tb heart for heart. Phau cach neglected manuseript 


Hol tC Wulder, 
















































No longer on the shelf remain, 

But issue forth in search of gain ; 
Whilst editors, with ample coffers, 
Shall Low, and make me ainple offers. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


\ Saviour’s born, all hearts to cheer ; 
In Beth’lems city, long renown’d, 
\ babe, the King of Kings is found! 


Hail! hail! the morn, rejoice and sing, 


Forsake your sins, dispel your fear, 
From every face he'll wipe a tear. 


View, view, those byilliant orbs on high, 

Faint emblems of his majesty ; 

Seck him, and he'll his grace display, 

And wash our crimson'd sins away. 
Dorchester. 


To —— 
Ix many astrain of gricf and joy 
My youthfal spirit sung to thee, 
But Lam now no more a boy, 
And there’s a gulf’twixt thee and me. 


Time on my brow has set his seal— 
1 start to find myselfa man, 

And know that Ino more siall feel 
As only boyhood’s spirit can. 


And now I bid a long adieu 


thrall, 
To cherish'd dreams of brightest hue, 
And thee—the brightest dream of all. 


My footsteps rove not where they roy’d 
My home ischang'd ; and, one by one 
The * old fumiliar” forms Llov'd © 
Are fuded trom my path, and gone. 


’ 


I Jaunch into life’s stormy main; 

And'tis with tears, bat not of sorrow, 
That, pouring thus nov parting strain, 

I bid thee, as a bride, good morrow. 


Full well thou know'st Lenvy not 
The heart it is thy choice to share ; 

Mysoul dwells on thee, as a thought 
With which no earthly wishes are. 


RecoOMMENDATIONS” appear the result of 
taste; we shall commence them in ou 


here 


be enabled to be more explicit on this point. 


quotati nfrom Horace at page 113 
beecundi calices quem 


Poetry. 


Hark! hark! what sounds salute the ear— 


He's Lord of Hosts,our Judge and King; 


To thoughts that held my heart in | 


I love thee as I love the star— 
‘The gentle star that smiles at even, 
That me Its into my heart from far, 
And Icads my wand’ting thoughts to 
teaven. 


*Twould break my soul's divinest dream 
With meaner love to mingle thee ; 

"Twould dim the most unearthly beam 
Thy torm sheds o’er my memory. 


It is my joy, it is my pride, 
To picture thee, in bliss divine, 

A happy and an honour’d bride, — 
Bless’d by a’tonder love than mine, 


Be thou to one a holy spell, ; 
A bliss by day,a dream by night— 

A thought on which his soul shall dwell, 
A cheering and a guiding light. 


His be thy heart; but, while no other 
Disturbs his image at its core, 
Still think of me as of a brother, 
I'd not be lov’d, nor love thee, more, 
For thee each feeling of my breast 
So huly, so serene, shall be, 
Phat when thy heart to his ts prest, 
"Twill be no crime to think of me. 


I shall not wander forth at night 

‘To breathe thy name as lovers would ; 
Thy torm, in visions of delight, 

Not oft shall break my solitude. 


And happy faces round me press, 
The goblet to my lips [ll rear, 
And drain it to thy happiness. 


| 
} 
| But when my bosom-friends are near, 
| 
{ 


And when, at noon or midnight hour, 

I commune with my God alone, 
sctore the throne of Peace and Pow' 

I'll blend thy welfare with my own. 
And if, with pare and fervent sighs, 

[bend before some lov'd one’s shrine, 
When gazing on her gentle eyes, 

J shall wot blush to think of thine. 
Then, when thou meet’st thy 

caress, 

And when thy childrenclimb thy knee, 
In thy calm hour of happiness, \ 

Thea sometimes—sometines think of me. 


love's 


In pain or health. in grief ot mirth, 
Oh! may it to my pray’r be given, 
That we may sometimes meet on earth, 
And mect,to part no more, in Heaven, 


—____=. 


We thank Fi.a most cordially for the promise of his assistance; his “ LiTeERaRY 


much reading, mature reflection, and good 
number. Any communication left with the 


Agent who supplics him with our publication will reach us free of expence, if within the 
circuit of our newsmen ; but if he wilt informus how a letler will reach han, we shall 


In consequence of the temporary absence of the Editor, sereral errors occurred in the 
It should have run thus 


non fevere disertum., 
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